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they nor the pagans are without a 
law) but because they have no ab- 
stract principles to be imposed on 
reality. Their greatness is their hum- 
ble acknowledgement of things as 
they are. “The piety of realism is 
humilty.” “To the realists I have be- 
come as one of themselves though I 
am not realist myself to win those 
who are realists.” The theologian 
who is not a realist (and never can 
be a realist) does not destroy real- 
ism. He knows the truth of realism 
and is an a continuous tempation to 
become a realist himself and to deny 
the eternal life which is the judge- 
ment over realism. The theologian 
uses realism, he becomes a positiv- 
ist to the positivists, a pragmatist to 
the pragmatists, a tragic interpreter 
of life to the tragic interpreters of 
life. But he does not say that this is 
the Christian message. He does not 
fight for it in the name of Christian- 
ity. He knows the despair of mere 
realism, and he knows that there is 
a new Being overcoming the self- 
destruction of reality. 


“To the weak I have become as 
weak myself to win over the weaks.” 
This is the profoundest of the three 
statements which Paul makes him- 
self, and the most important one for 


our existence as theologians. We 
must become as weak—although we 
are not as weak, being grasped by 
the divine Spirit, the basis of all 
theology. How can we become as 
weak without being weak? By hav- 
ing the strength to acknowledge our 
weakness, by restraining from all 
fanaticism and theological self-cer- 
tainty, by participating—not from 
outside, but from inside—in the 
weakness of all those to whom we 
speak as theologians. Our weakness 
is our weakness, our strength is not 
our strength. So we are weak with 
respect to the truth with the others, 
but we are strong by pointing for 
ourselves and for the others to the 
truth which has us although we do 
not have it. 

Nothing is more disastrous for the 
theologian himself and more repuls- 
ive to those whom he wants to con- 
vince than a theology of unbroken 
self-certainty, He is a real theologian 
who has the strength to see and to 
confess his weakness and who, there- 
fore, has the strength to become 
weak to the weak and to win them. 

(This a brief sermon delivered by 
Professor Tillich in the James 
Chapel at Union Teological Semi- 
nary during the accelerated program 
of 1944.) 
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TOWARDS CHURCH UNITY 


Nicholas Vinner 


That Christendom ought to inte- 
grate itself, there is no doubt. 


It was its Founder’s expressed will, 
stated at the most solemn hour of 
His life and ministry on earth—in 
the so-called Prayer of the High 
Priest—that the Church “be one, 
even as We,” the Holy Trinity, “are 
one.” 

“By this,” said He at the farewell 
discourse of the Last Supper, “shall 
all men know that ye are My disci- 
ples, if ye have love one to another”: 
and love is the very bond, the very 
power of unity. 

Only if the Church be so inte- 
grated within itself, that it could 
perform its task and function in the 
world effectively—to extravert upon 
it the divine light, the healing forces 
of God’s truth, love, and righteous- 
ness. Otherwise the outpouring of 
divine grace is inhibited by mutual 
interdictions, consumed in the in- 
ternal friction within its own organ- 
ism. 

That much is clear. 

If the idea of “Church unity” has 
been slow in gaining ground; if earn- 
est efforts towards its realization have. 
not attained as yet ‘any results so in- 
spiring as to ignite a whole move- 
ment among all the Churches: it is 
because the methods employed so far 
in the working out of the various 
problems of “unification” have been 
inadequate. 

And that has been so because of 
the logically erroneous nature of 
approach to the problem as a whole. 

The so-called historical and psy- 
chological approaches have been 


striving to effect an “organic” unity 
of Churches—but the terms of that 
organic unity have been such as to 
first alarm and then alienate the 
Sacramental Sees, which comprise by 
far the largest part of Christendom; 
while the latter, in their uncompro- 
mising insistence upon the uncondi- 
tional submission of all other Chris- 
tian bodies to the almost pre-Refor- 
mation usages and traditions, preclu- 
de from the start any possible nego- 
tiations with themselves for the en- 
tire Protestant Community—and, in- 
cidentally, among themselves like- 
wise. 

For the joy set before Him, the 
Lord Jesus Christ endured the agony 
and the death of the Cross: for the 
joy of having all those that the Fa- 
ther had given Him, those:-redeemed 
from the power of sin and eternal 
death; “that they also, whom Thou 
hast given Me, be. with Me where I 
am”; “that the love wherewith Thou 
hast loved Me may be in them, and 
I in them.” 

This is the key to the whole -prob- 
lem: the aim, the purpose of Christ’s 
own work of redemption. 

It is the continuation of that work 
of redemption through and by 
Christ that has been the major task 
assigned by Him to the Church. 

It is in the light of that functional 
purpose of the work and ministry of 
the Church, as stated so often by 
the Lord Himself, that the problems 
pertaining to “Church unity” ought 
to be approached; and only in that 
light are they capable of solution. 
The approach of the whole of 


Thomist theglogy (—still the all- 
pervading determinant of Western 
Catholicism—) was that of the agri- 
cultural mentality, and of the Aristo- 
telian logic. Not only was the uni- 
verse in it an immutable structure 
of static categories: the first and the 
last questions of an agrarian mind 
was always “what,”-i.e., an inquiry 
as to the substance, the internal 
‘stuff,’ of a thing, whether it be cab- 
bage, flesh, soul, idea, or God. From 
that point of view, St. Thomas was 
right in composing the service of 
the Sacrament, and the Roman 
Church was fight in having made 
that veneration the cornerstone of 
all its Christianity (even of the 
Mass)—and in having perpetuated 
that importance of the veneration 
since. From the point of view of sub- 
stance, for the mind which under- 
stands causality only in terms of a 
“what,” no greater even could ever 
be conceived to take place on this 
earth since Christ’s ascension from 
it into heaven than the “transubstan- 
tiation” of the Eucharistic elements; 
and nothing, literally nothing could 
matter in the life of humanity as 
much as the sacramental presence of 
the “Body of God” tabernacling 
among men on the Church’s altars. 
All life of society had to be made 
subordinate to, as the Vatican in- 
sisted, and to center upon that one 
focal point: the transubstantiated 
substance vested in the accidents of 
unleavened bread. 


Yet, the consequences of that 
Sacrament-centered ecclesiastical and 
social system of the Middle Ages 
were so disastrous for Christianity— 
and society—that the whole of Feu- 
dalism crumbled. When the divine 
warning of the Great Plague was 
not heeded, the preaching of John 
Ball and the Peasant’s War, the Re- 
formation and the Revolution fol- 
lowed. 


Quite obviously, there was a fun- 
damental logical error in the very 
roots of the Thomist foundation of 
Roman mediaevalism: that which 
was imparted into the Thomist con- 
ception of Caristianity by the agri- 
cultural mentality and the static 
Aristotelian metaphysics. 

For He who said, “And I shall 
dwell with them, and be their God,” 
said also, concerning later times, 
those of the New Testament proper, 
“And I will walk in them”; herein, 
declares St. Paul triumphantly, is 
the whole tremendous consequence 
of the Resurrection of the Son of 
God, of the whole meaning of His 
Incarnation. .. . 

We, of the machine age, have the 
engineer’s attitude in experience; 
causality, in our minds, is habitually 
sought in terms of “how,” not 
“what”: the major concern of con- 
temporary mentality is that of se- 
curing the correct functioning of 
whatever it be—a toaster on the 
breakfast table, an automobile, busi- 
ness enterprise, government, Chris- 
tian education—from the point of 
view of the functional purposes of 
whatever the structure, the system, 
the method, may be. 

That is the fundamental cause of 
our utter irreconcilability with re- 
gard to the pre-Reformation Cathol- 
icism, and its deportment among 
Churches and men: 

we expect, we simply must have 
Christianity work, i.e., to effect the 
purposes stated for us in it by the 
Lord God Himself; 

to effect these purposes in human 
conduct, and in society; 

for which end Christianity must 
become engraved in human charac- 
ter, Logos must become the new 
psyche of man. 

“To what purpose is the multi- 
tude of your sacrifices unto me?” 
saith the Lord. 


“When ye come to appear before 
me, who hath required this at your 
hand, to tread my courts?” 

“Your new moons and your ap- 
pointed feasts my soul hateth: they 
are a trouble unto me; I am weary 
to bear them.” 

The purpose of the Incarnation of 
God the Son was not to lie in state 
on church altars so as to be ven- 
erated there by the throngs of men 
remaining virtually unregenerate, or 
to impart benediction to their wicked 
tongues and evil doings; 

the New Testament has been in- 

stituted and the Blood of the Son of 
God shed so profusely in order that 
the law of God would become writ- 
ten in their hearts, 
«so that in their characters, and 
therefore in their habitual every day 
conduct, the sons of men would in- 
deed become the sons of God. 


“For as the rain cometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and re- 
turneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth, and maketh it bring forth 
and bud, that it may give seed to 
the sower, and bread to the eater”: 

“So shall My Word be that goeth 
forth out of My mouth: it shall not 
return unto Me void, but It shall 
accomplish that which I please, and 
It shall prosper in that whereto I 
sent It.” 


God Himself speaks in terms of 

purpose, of functional purpose. 
' If, then, we are to regard Chris- 
tianity in terms of its functional pur- 
poses, the problem of Church “uni- 
ty” also ought to be approached 
from the point of view of the func- 
tional purpose of the Church. 

It is that of an instrumentality 
ministering God to the people. 

But, God is Spirit. And man is a 
psycho-logical entity ingrown in a 
body of flesh. 

The preparation of man for the 
reception of the Spirit of God is ef- 


fected primarily through man’s lo- 
gos: by ordering his logos into a 
conformity with the logos of Christ. 
It is ideas, the logos (logical, as the 
adjective of the noun logos) part of 
that psycho-logical entity, that order 
in the psyche, i.e., the entire urge- 
emotional and subconscious com- 
plex; and through the latter, also 
the body. 

Hence, the first and paramount 
functional significance of the Word: 
it is the vehicle as well as the state- 
ment of ideas. The spoken and writ- 
ten word of the Word of God gives 
man knowledge concerning God and 
orders his whole psycho-logical pat- 
tern to be. like unto that of Christ. 


It took all the thousands of years 
of the Old Testament period, and 
the entire three years of Christ’s own 
teaching and ministry, plus the sanc- 
tification effected by His passion and 
death, to prepare the first men for 
the reception of the Holy Spirit of 
God at the Pentecost; 


it takes now a Christian parentage, 
Christian bringing up, after baptism, 
in a Christian home, within a large- 
ly-Christian society, and several years 
of instruction in Christian teaching, 
plus the sanctification effected 
through the Gift of the Holy Spirit 
given in the sacrament of Confirma- 
tion, to prepare an adolescent for 
the reception of God-the-Son, who 
as God is Spirit, spiritually imparted 
and received in the partaking of the 
spiritual Body and Blood of the Son 
of God. 

The order has been reversed, but 
the goal is the same, a holy partak- 
ing of God’s grace, a properly pre- 
pared-for Communion with God, 
the drinking of the Living Waters 
of God’s Spirit. 


The Word and the Spirit. 


Yes, the two aré the manifesta- 
tions of the One, invisible God who 


as Jah-veh is totally, absolutely in- 
effable in Himself, 

the Word of God, Logos—God’s 
mind, wisdom, “the power of God” 
—issuing forth, casts up the network 
of the laws of all creation, is the 
universe’s architect and design, its 
ideal mechanism and engineer; and; 
theSpirit, proceeding from the Fa- 
ther along a wiring system, animates 
or “energises” that structure with 
the “breath” of God, gives to all 
creation life. So taught the fathers 
since Nicean days. 

Likewise in men: the psyche-mind 
complex is first ordered by the word 
of Logos’-teaching into a logos-pat- 
tern of man acceptable to Himself, 
like unto Christ; and then the Spirit 
of God, God the Holy Spirit, comes 
into the logos-network of man, sanc- 
tifying it with the sanctity of the 
very Life of the Godhead itself. 

Both, the Word and the Spirit, are 
functionally at play: both, the scrip- 
tural word of teaching and the sac- 
rament are the indispensable means 
in the divine economy of salvation. 

God, in His infinite wisdom, knew 
that it was most wise that it be so. 

His Son, in laying down the foun- 
dations of His Church, established 
the same dual order in it. The very 
structure of the liturgy manifests 
that—first comes the catechetical 
part of it, then the sacramental one: 
just as under the Old Testament 
dispensation God had given Israel 
the synagogue (catechetical and pro- 
phetic) and the Temple (with the 
liturgical sacrifice). The Last Supper 
itself consisted of first, the Lord’s 
catechetical and prophetic discourse 
—in which men were given the most 
profound truths of the divine reve- 
lation—and then the sacramental 
Communion, in which men received 
the gift of the divine Life itself. 


Herein we have the basic, wrought 


in, outline of the functional ministry 
of the Church. 

As if to emphasize the absolute im- 
portance of a correct Logos- order- 
ing-of man’s logos in relation to the 
sacramental partaking of the Spirit 
of God, all the early liturgies ended 
with solemn prayers and exhortations 
for conduct after the Holy Commu- 
nion to be worthy of it, for the 
faithful to be indeed “holy vessels” 
of the Holy Spirit of God. Having 
received the Son of God into him- 
self, man had to be and act there- 
after as a child of God in Spirit and 
in truth. 

The Church, according to that 
Patristic conception of Christianity, 
is an organism only as the Body of 
Christ, i.e., as the “invisible” Church. 

The mundane Church is not any 
organism. It is an organization, an 
instrumentality—an instrumentality 
with a most definite two-fold func- 
tion: the ordering of human logos 
(social as well as individual) through 
the scriptural and prophetic word, 
and the sacramental “feeding” of 
Christ’s sheep. The charge to St. 
Peter to feed the sheep implied what 
the Catholic Church is doing with 
unguarded lavishness as well as 
what the Evangelical Churches are 
doing with a truly admirable earnest- 
ness—and was followed by the 
charge to “tend” the sheep: the ab- 
solutely indispensable maintenance 
service of looking after the continu- 
ance or up-keep of the proper Logos- 
ordering of the logos of men. 

The bearing of these simple truths 
upon the~- problem of Church 
“union” is obvious.. 

Protestantism, risen in defense of 
the honor of the Son of God among 
the sons of men, unearthed the Word 
of God from under the superstruc- 
ture of Mediaeval Catholicism so as 
to restore a worthy Logos-ordering 
of human souls and lives (so grossly 


il 


violated by those who haughtily 
prided themselves on being the 
privileged caste in possession of the 
prerogative to “manufacture” God 
on earth) and stands since as a full- 
worthy guard of God’s Word, Truth, 
and Righteousness among men, and 
in the Church. 

Catholicism, not only focused up- 
on but so completely absorbed in 
sacramentalism as to have it re- 
duced to mere mechanical perfunc- 
toriness, inhibiting thereby its effec- 
tiveness to such an extent that the 
practising of it defeats all Catholic 
insistence on the sine qua non im- 
portance of the sacrament for sal- 
vation—is, nevertheless, at least 
half-way right in that insistence. 

“Many will say unto Me in that 
day, sternly warned the Lord, have 
we not eaten and worshipped, and 
preachred, ‘in Thy presence.’ And I 
will say unto them, I never knew 

“Verily, verily I say unto you, 
unless ye eat the Flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink His Blood, ye have 
no Life in you. . . . He that eateth 
My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, 
dwelleth in Me and I in him. As... 
I live by the Father: so he that 
eateth Me, even he shall live by Me. 
This is that Bread which came down 
from heaven.” 

The Church is an instrumentality 
whose function is to minister God to 
people; the God it is to minister is 
both, the Word and the Spirit; the 
Logos-ordering of human character 
for righteaus conduct is of absolute- 
ly equal importance with the sacra- 
mental nourishing of men’s souls. 

Evangelism and Sacramentalism 
are as sacredly co-equal functions of 
Church ministry as the Word and 
the Spirit in the Godhead of the 
Holy Trinity in the Father’s revela- 
tion of Himself to men. 

Protestantism and Catholicism 
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must recognize each other as the two 
arms of God, and share in each 
other’s functions. Catholics ought to 
learn from the Protestants due re- 
spect for the word of God, upright- 
ness of character, righteousness of 
conduct in every-day experience, 
and the humility and dignity incum- 
bent upon the high calling of a 
child of God; and Protestants ought 
to receive from the Catholic Chur- 
ches the sacramental gifts. 

Unless the Protestant Churches 
would wish to acquire, on the terms 
of the South India Scheme, the 
sacramental ordination of their 
pastoral ministers to the function 
and office of priesthood from the 
Catholic bishops—Eastern, Roman, 
or Anglican—that is the only right- 
ful manner of sharing their func- 
tions. But if this is ever to take 
place, the Catholics ought to receive 
the Protestants not as penitent stray- 
ed sheep but as full-fledged brethren 
in Christ of equal standing, dearly 
beloved and greatly honored. The 
Catholics ought to remember that 
it was and still is the baffling dispari- 
ty between their claims as to the 
sacramental possession of the Diety 
and the reality of their conduct, 
which has caused their Protestant 
brethren to stay aloof from the sacra- 
ments—as it was, and still is, the in- 
version of Christ’s spirit of Chris- 
tianity which has caused the Ortho- 
dox to stay apart also; and to real- 
ize that whereas that disparity be- 
tween the exalted teaching about the 
sacraments and Catholic practice of 
Christianity instilled doubt concern- 
ing the presence of God in the sacra- 
ments, in the Protestants’ minds— 
the Protestant Churches, complete- 
ly devoid of that sacramental grace, 
have for centuries brought up and 
sustained true children of Christ. 

It is only through the integration 
of the prophetic-ethical function of 


Evangelism and the spiritual func- 
tion of sacramentalism that the full 
life of Christ will be gained for 
Christendom as a whole as well as 
for its individual groupings. Only 
thus will it become whole again and 
regain its strength. And it is only 
in that sense that it might attain its 
“organic unity”—as and in the or- 
ganism of Christ: is He not both, 
the Word of God, as the Second 
Person of the Holy Trinity, and 
Spirit, by His Substance, as God? 
Both in the one Person of Christ 
Jesus? 


“IT am come that ye might have 
Life, that ye might have it more 
abundantly, said He. 


Only when Chirstendom will inte- 
grate itself again, will the Church 
be able to say that to the world, in 
her turn. May all those who believe 
on the Son of God recognize and 
embrace each other as brethren, and 
together get to the task of healing 
and rebuilding the world’s devasta- 
tion, spiritual as well as material 
and cultural. 


The devastation, the Church 
would do well to remember that, 
was largely due to its own fault, to 
its internal divisions and interdic- 

‘ tions—and these were very largely, 
if not entirely, due to the mistaken 
reading of St. Paul’s precept urging 
all to be of one mind. On the one 
hand, different aspects of Christian- 
ity would appear to be of different 
degrees of importance to different 
groupings; on the other, the one- 
ness of mind was understood to im- 
ply unity. It is time to realize that 
after nineteen hundred years of dif- 
ferentiation in the course of devel- 


opment, only the differentiated inte- 
gration, not unity, is to be had. 

If, historically, by virtue of some 
ecclesiastical or political circum- 
stances, certain Christian groups 
came to be organized around this 


or that ideological emphasis; and ~ 


the homogeneity of temperaments’ 
approach to God has sustained that 
grouping in perpetuity—why should 
not such a Christian entity live, and 
be let to live as it would? 

Quite definitely, neither Christ 
nor the Holy Spirit ever forces any 
one to conform or change to any 
one specific usage, rite, or manner 
of worship. God is the same; the 
Lord Jesus is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever. But the people 
are different—different in age, char- 
acter, background, mentality, tradi- 
tion, race, live in diverse social, eco- 
nomic, geographical settings, in dif- 
ferent climates. It is precisely the 
task of Christianity to retail God to 
people according to all these varia- 
tions, in relation to the specific con- 


ditions and requirements of each 


group, every individual. 

And the very variety of Christian 
groupings, of the types of worship, 
of emphases upon the different as- 
pects of Christianity as a living re- 
ligion, testifies to the fact that not 
one of them by itself could ever ex- 
haust the full meaning of Christian- 
ity—and to the certainty that He 
who came down from heaven in or- 
der that men would be free and have 
Life more abundant, would have 
this variety shared (not reduced to 
the stifling uniformity of Rome) so 
that all might enjoy all the riches 
of God and be filled with “the ful- 
ness of God.” 


POLITICAL FREEDOM 


Surjit Singh 


The purpose of this article is to 
discuss briefly the most recent phase 
of Indian political freedom, espe- 
cially its development under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Freedom is the primordial urge 
ever restless for adequate expression. 
Until its destination is reached it 
assumes different forms. In its onto- 
logical aspect it appears to be sheer 
abysmal power without any direc- 
tion, but somehow allowing itself to 
be submitted to rational, logical form. 
This, in part, is the mystery of crea- 
tion. Something is created out of 
nothing. The mystery is the mystery 
of becoming. 

Within creation the first form 
which freedom assumes is nature. 
The law of nature, or the order of 
things in nature, is the specific name 
under which it makes its first debut 
on the world-stage. It abides by that 
law for a period of time, and then 
breaks loose to make its appearance 
in man. It is within nature insofar 
as man is within nature, and it 
transcends nature insofar as man 
transcends nature. The undifferen- 
tiated, instinctive and unconscious 
realm of nature shows the devour- 
ing character of abysmal freedom. 
The law of nature portrays the ra- 
tional form as well as the limita- 
tion of freedom. The rational form 
at this stage is naive and not reflec- 
tive. 

With man freedom enters upon a 
new stage. In view of man’s finitude, 
which is a result of his being a child 
of nature, he is limited in his free- 


dom. By virtue of man’s -transcen- 
dence or infinity, freedom appears 
in its vehement darkness as well as 
in its limitless creative possibilities. 
Both his finitude and infinity, when 
divorced from each other, swallow 
him up. His destiny as man seems 
to lie in the delicate balance of these 
two. In the achievement of this bal- 
ance lies the greatness, and the tra- 
gic fate, of man. The conflict be- 
tween the two sides of his nature 
and the search for reconciliation be- 
tween these two are written in large 
letters upon society, civilization and 
culture. That precisely is what cre- 
ated history. Reconciliation is not 
achieved until freedom is enlighten- 
ed from within, or is informed by a 
law without any external limitation. 
This can be done only through grace. 
All else is external law. Grace is the 
adequate form of freedom. The law 
is external and powerless. Thus free- 
dom and necessity is not the true 
relation. The true relation is grace 
and freedom. Freedom receives its 
fulfillment in the Kingdom of God 
wherever that Kingdom is present. 


In European history freedom was 
caged in the iron cast of feudalism 
until the Middle Ages. Man as an 
individual or as a person had not 
appeared. He was lost in the mass. 
Blind, impersonal laws prevailed. 
Man was regimented. He lived in 
the unconscious realm of nature. He 
remained a child of nature and 
stayed close to the soil. He could 
not free himself. from the earth- 
forces. 


With the Renaissance, Reforma- 
tion, rise of capitalism and the In- 
dustrial Revolution, the modern in- 
dividual arose. He differentiated 
himself from the collectivism of the 
Roman church and the mass of feu- 
dalistic economy. He now stands at 
the crossroads. Having freed himself 
from the collectivisms of the past, 
he has fallen prey to modern totali- 
tarianisms. He seems to be losing 
what he has gained through centu- 
ries of stubborn resistance. 

This, however, is not to deny the 
profound insights regarding human 
freedom and destiny present in the 
Socratic philosophy and in the 
Christian religion. Professor Werner 
Jaeger says that “Socrates was pro- 
foundly convinced that man’s mo- 
ral existence harmonizes with the 
natural order of the world, and in 
that conviction he was in full and 
unqualified agreement with the 
Greek feeling of every epoch. What 
is new in his thought is his belief 
that man cannot reach this harmo- 
ny with Being through the cultiva- 
tion and satisfaction of his own 
senses and his bodily nature (how- 
ever confined he may be by social 
prohibitions and duties), but only 
through complete mastery over him- 
self in accordance with the law he 
finds by searching his own soul. By 
thus asserting that man must strive 
to master the realm which is most 
wholly his own—the soul—Socrates 
added to his characteristic Greek 
eudaemonism nature and destiny in 
their increasingly dangerous threats 
against human liberty.”* 

There is no serious dispute as to 
the characteristic Christian emphasis 
on this question. “What shall it pro- 
fit a man, if he gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul?”, can be ac- 
cepted as representative of the 
Christian stand. In spite of these 
profound insights, it is nevertheless 
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true that it takes centuries for man- 
kind as a whole to make such in- 
sights the intimate basis of its nor- 
mal behavior. 

In history man’s freedom mani- 
fests itself through all .the activities 
in which man participates. These 
activities are so numerous that it is 
futile to undertake the task of even 
enumerating just a few of them. One 
of the important ways, however, by 
which man’s freedom finds expres- 
sion is through political activity. 
Here again there are many types and 
forms. We shall restrict ourselves to 
the consideration of the Indian poli- 
tical situation only. 

The Britain of Parliamentary de- 
mocracy is a child of Locke’s politi- 
cal philosophy. This child, however, 
has preferred a hybrid existence to 
the simple and straight-forward obe- 
dience to its parent. Hobbes’ outlook 
is very much alive in the veins of 
the average Britisher who, conscious 
of the great conquests and achieve- 
ments of his mother country, sleeps 
in the same bed with Thomas Hob- 
bes and John Locke without feeling 
ill as ease. This ambivalence is in- 
deed a remarkable achievement. It 
is not, however, conscious, for the 
British show themselves capable of 
great resilience and reserves of 
strength. “No nation,” says Nehru, 
“that is consciously hypocritical 
could have the reserves of strength 
that the British have repeatedly 
shown, and the brand of “religion” 
which they have adopted has ap- 
parently helped them in this by 
blunting their moral susceptibilities 
where their own interests were con- 
cerned. Other peoples and nations 
have often behaved far worse than 
the British have done, but they 
have never succeeded, quite to the 
same extent, in making a virtue of 
what profited them.”? 

On the whole, the attitude of the 


British rulers towards their own peo- 
ple is dictated by the political prin- 
ciples of Locke, but in their treat- 
ment of India and other colonies 
they are the apt disciples of Thomas 
Hobbes. They desire freedom for 
their own people, but they prescribe 
bondage for others. The truth, how- 
ever, is that men cannot be kept in 
bondage indefinitely. They must rise 
up and break through. 

The first war for Indian indepen- 
dence was fought in 1857. It was ill- 
organized and did not succeed. It 
gave birth to much bloodshed on 
both sides and was suppressed with 
ruthless thoroughness. The British 
became painfully aware of their pre- 
carious existence in India and began 
to consolidate their position more 
systematically. The Arms Act fol- 
lowed whereby the whole country 
was methodically disarmed. Artillery 
was taken away from the Indian 
troops and was made exclusive 
equipment of the British soldiers. A 
ratio of British and Indian soldiers 
was fixed in favor of the British. A 
British system of education with Eng- 
lish as the medium of instruction 
was introduced. It succeeded in 
creating a distance between the In- 
dian people and their culture. The 
British had already destroyed the in- 
dustries of India. The result of it 
all was the spiritual, physical and 
economic degradation of the Indian 
people. A terrible sense of fear, in- 
feriority and helplessness overtook 
them. 

In 1885 the Indian National Con- 
gress was founded, and a new era 
of Indo-British relations dawned. It 
was an era of verbal agitation. The 
Congress was a discussion group, a 
debating society, where the Govern- 
ment could feel the pulse of the peo- 
ple and adjust its conduct accord- 
ingly. The Congress soon relinquish- 
ed this role but it was powerless to 


achieve anything by simply filing 
complaints and making “Hyde Park” 
speeches. A method was needed to 
free a demoralized, disarmed and 
helpless people. Such a method did 
not become available until the fa- 
mous Amritsar Massacre of an in- 
nocent crowd of people gathered in 
an enclosed garden opened the eyes 
of many an Indian politician to the 
viciousness and ruthlessness of the 
British Government of India. 


Gandhi was one of these politi- 
cians. Perhaps he was not quite a 
politician at that time. The Massa- 
cre took place in 1919, and Mr. 
Gandhi became the acknowledged 
leader of the Congress in 1920. The 
method of Gandhi was born and 
tested in South Africa. It was not 
evolved consciously, but was born 
effortlessly out of the meeting of 
outward circumstances and inward 
spirit over a period of time. “The 
principle called Satyagraha came in- 
to being before that name was in- 
vented. Indeed when it was born, I 
myself could not say what it was.”* 
“Sat” means truth or being and 
“graha” signifies firmness or power. 


The principle is then truth-force. 
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Being or truth is not empty or im- 
potent: it is power. Although it is 
historically accurate to say that the 
appearance of “Satyagraha” was 
occasioned by the helplessness of the 
Indian people both in South Africa 
and in India, yet it is a mistake to 
think that a weak people can han- 
dle such a thing. It is only the stal- 
wart of spirit who are able to apply 
and use this principle. Mr. Gandhi 
says in “The Doctrine of the Sword,” 
“T do believe that when there is 
only a choice between cowardice 
and violence, I would advise vio- 
lence. . .. I would rather have India 
resort to arms in order to defend 
her honor than that she should in 
a cowardly manner become or re- 


main a helpless victim to her own 
dishonor. . . . Let me not be mis- 
understood. Strength does not come 
from physical capacity. Ic comes 
from an indomitable will... .” The 
appropriation of this principle in 
personal life comes about by making 
oneself increasingly pure and trans- 
parent to its power. Here, in the 
main, lies the relevance of discipline 
and the different kinds of penance 
that Mr. Gandhi goes through. He 
atones for his failures and endeavors 
to become a more adequate vehicle 
for the power of being or truth- 
force. This is to him the realization 
of God, for God and Truth are iden- 
tical. The power in Gandhi’s life 
comes from the realization of the 
power of being. This is the basis of 
his freedom and complete self-pos- 
session. If this realization remained 
within the limits of personal life 
there would be less danger of mis- 
understandings and ambiguities. 
Pure non-resistance can occur only 
at this level. But when Satyagraha 
is applied to the sphere of politics 
and economics, many ambiguities 
arise. First, the bearer of Satyagra- 
ha would be given contradictory epi- 
thets. Some would call him a saint 
or a Mahatma and others would ad- 
dress him as a charlatan, an im- 
postor or a saboteur. Some would 
declare such a person simply mys- 
terious and un-understandable. Sec- 
ond, the movement he initiates would 
be open to different interpretations. 
Those who are impressed by the 
ideological aspect would look upon 
it as a principle of life. But those 
who regard it as an effective method 
for achieving certain ends would 
subscribe to it only as a political or 
economic policy. There would be, 
no doubt, some who would accept 
it both as a principle and a policy. 
Third, there is bound to be a con- 
flict between Satyagraha as a prin- 


ciple and as a policy. If minor acts 
of violence occur it is likely that in 
order to save the principle an ini- 
tiated movement may be brought to 
an abrupt end. This is precisely what 
happened in 1922 when a very lim- 
ited act of violence at Chauri Chau- 
ra led Mr. Gandhi to bring the 
whole non-cooperation movement 
to a sudden end. This movement, 
had it been allowed to continue, 
would have brought the British ru- 
lers to their knees. As Lloyd George 
confessed, it came within an inch 
of succeeding. But Mr. Gandhi has 
not repeated that mistake again. He 
seems to have learned his lesson. 
Finally, since Satyagraha is to be 
practised on a mass scale, it is very 
likely that its understanding may be 
diluted. In such a case it remains a 
possibility that the adherents of such 
a creed may be tempted or provoked 
to sporadic acts of violence. 
Satyagraha when applied to the 
social, economic, and __ political 
spheres takes the forms of non-vio- 
lent non-co-operation, and non-vio- 
lent civil disobedience. Thus the 
principle becomes a method. As a 
method it was applied in India for’ 
the first time against the terrible 
Rowalatt Bills. It worked like magic. 
The helpless people found a method. 
Their joy was unbounded. Nehru 
says, “When I first read about this 
proposal in the newspapers, my re- 
action was one of tremendous relief. 
Here ai last was a way out of the 
tangle, a method of action which 
was straight, open and possibly effec- 
tive.”* The Indian National Con- 
gress accepted this method because 
of its effectiveness. It was not an 
easy method but they submitted to 
its severe discipline because it seem- 
ed to lead to the promised land of 
freedom. Nehru observes that, “in 
spite of its negative name it was a 
dynamic method, the very opposite 


of a meek submission to a tyrant’s 
will. It was not a coward’s refuge 
from action, but the brave man’s de- 
fiance of evil and national subjec- 
tion.”5 

This sentiment of Nehru was 
shared by countless people. The con- 
gress brought the masses within its 
reach, and their strength became its 
strength. A strange sense of freedom 
pulsated through their fibres. The 
Indian people have indeed come a 
long way on the road toward free- 
dom, and Gandhi is the man who in- 
spired the hope and carried on the 
fight. Someone may interject that 
Gandhi’s method would not have 
succeeded if the British rulers of In- 
dia were not in some way demo- 
cratic and freedom loving. There is 
truth in that statement. But one 
should not forget that the fanati- 
cism of self-riteous rulers is a 
blind, calculatedly cruel and vicious 
thing. 

Whatever the historians of the 
future may say about Mr.. Gandhi, 
the fact remains that he has infused 
new blood into the half-dead body 
of India. He has restored to the In- 
dians their dignity and self-respect. 
He has succeeded in giving them.a 
sense of freedom. Let us hope that 
the political form, the substance of 
which already lies at hand, will be 
created soon. 

The following quotation should 
give us an insight into the character 
and power of this strange little man 


of India:—‘“To see the universal 
and all pervading Spirit of Truth 
face to face one must be able to 
Iove the meanest of creation as one- 
self. And a man who aspires after 
that cannot afford to keep out of 
any field of life. That is why my 
devotion to Truth has drawn me 
into the field of politics; and I can 
say without the slightest hesitation, 
and yet in all humility, that those, 
who say that religion has nothing 
to do with politics, do. not know 
what religion means.” 

“Tdentification with everything 
that lives is impossible without self- 
purification ; without self-purification 
the observance of the Law of Ahim- 
sa must remain an empty dream; 
God can never be realized by one 
who is not pure of heart. Self-purifi- 
cation therefore must mean _purifi- 
cation in all the walks of life. And 
purification being highly infectious, — 
purification of oneself necessarily 
leads to the purification of one’s sur- 
roundings.”® 

The Mahatma has defied the 
mightiest empire of modern times. 
The shape of things to come is not 
clear, but the foundations of the 
empire have been drastically shaken. 


a Werner Jaeger, Paideia, Vol. Il, 
. 45, 


ae Nehru, Toward Freedom, p. 241. 

ee Gandhi, The Story of My Experi- 
nts with Truth, Vol. II, p. 153. 

ms Nehru, op. cit., p. 48. 

5. Ibid., p. 80. 

6. Gandhi, op. cit., p. 591 ff. 


We regret that in the March issue, the Union Review mistakenly identified 
Olga Klepper, author of the article, “The Ordination of Women,” as “ap- 
plying for ordination in the Evangelical and Reformed Church.” Mrs. 


Klepper, although interested in the question, has not applied for ordination. 
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Doom and Resurrection by Joseph L. 
Hromadka, Introduction by John A. 
Mackay, Virginia: Madrus House, 
1945, 122 pp., $2.00. 

What is the meaning of this war? 
What of the fact that our civilization 
has once again been plunged into the 
inferno of self-destruction? Is there a 
pattern of doom to be traced in the 
events of the last hundred years? Is 
there, on the other hand, any valid hope 
in a resurrection, any assurance of a 
final victory over the powers of evil 
which have all but overwhelmed us? 

Dr. Hromadka’s answers to these ques- 
tions are set forth in unequivocal fash- 
ion. Our failure to recognize the basic 
weakness of our culture has led us, in 
the present war, to “the greatest crisis 
of history,” he declares. But the seeds 
of decay have long been present in the 
intellectual and spiritual life of European 
civilization. Dostoyevski, for instance, was 
one of the first to see that underneath 
the apparent prosperity and progress of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century 
the forces of corruption were gathering 
power, aided by the collapse of moral 
standards and the cynical disregard for 
the essence of Christian truth. Two of 
the outstanding thinkers of the author’s 
native country, President Masaryk and 
Dr. Radl, also proclaimed their opposi- 
tion to the philosophical relativism which 
the intelligentsia were substituting for 
the former quest for truth. And the 
Theologians of Crisis, led by Karl Barth, 
have sought to confront men with the 
terrible urgency of God’s immediate, in- 
escapable demand for a life-and-death 
decision. 

What characterizes all of these think- 
ers, according to Dr, Hromadka, is their 
keen analysis of the illness of our civ- 
ilization. They saw that cynicism was 
undermining the structure upon which 
post-Renaissance culture had been reared. 
Along with relativism in regard to truth 
went individualism and even nihilism, 
in morals, Once men have lost faith in 
the ultimate meaning of their world and 
in the worth and dignity of themselves 
and their fellow-men, nothing is left for 
them but despair which ends in suicide 


or a “romantic Titanism’ which exalts 
power and destruction. Therefore, with 
varying emphases, to be sure, but with 
a stern and urgent appeal, these writers 
have sought to awaken men to the reali- 
zation that they are dancing on the brink 
of death. For even in chaos there are rays 
of hope and meaning which can be dis- 
cerned by frustrated souls. The Chris- 
tian Gospel proclaims a message of vic- 
tory over sin, death and the devil: the 
Resurrection is God’s answer to the threat 
of the powers of darkness. 

We must be especially grateful to Dr. 
Hromadka for his penetrating diagnosis 
of the sickness of our culture in this, his 
first book ‘in the English tongue. The 
thoughtful reader, while perhaps dis- 
agreeing with some details of his e 
sition, will nevertheless find himself com- 
pelled to go most of the way with this 
able theologian. He seems to have for- 
mulated in clear-cut fashion the essence 
of Dostoyevski’s message. English read- 
ers will also welcome his discussion of 
the contributions of Masaryk and of 
Radl to recent thought. And to those 
who are interested in gaining a clearer 
conception of contemporary theological 
trends, the section on Karl Barth and 
the Theology of Crisis will be invaluable. 
An understanding of the historical en- 
vironment in which the Crisis Theology 
developed will aid in correcting many 
misleading evaluations of it which are 
now current. It is possible that, after 
reading this book, one may find himself 
still critical of Barth and his followers, 
chiefly because it seems to many of us 
that their most unguarded utterances ex- 
press such a radical dualism between 
God and man that human thought and 
language about Him become meaningless. 
If there is no analogy between the ex- 
perience of God and “ordinary” human 
experience, then reason must be destroyed 
when confronted by Him, or else be in- 
capable of any awareness of Him what- 
soever. 

But it is not necessary to agree with 
this author in all details in order to ap- 
preciate the richness of his contribution 
to present-day religious thinking. 

C. HayNner 
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Brothers 


A BOOK ABOUT 
THE BIBLE 


By George Stimpson 


The author, a Washington newspaper correspondent, has 
spent over twenty years compiling the material for this book 
that will answer at least seventy-five per cent of all questions 
ever asked about the Bible. Did Jesus baptise? When was 
the Bible written? What is the unpardonable sin? These and 
hundreds of other questions are answered here, “... highly 
original . . . as fascinating as it is unusual. It answers accu- 
rately, and in a highly interesting fashion a multitude of 
questions about the Scriptures.””—John Haynes Holmes 
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By Roy A. Burkhart 


In recognition of the problems the church faces in minister- 
ing to the returning serviceman, often spiritually as well as 
physically disabled, Dr. Burkhart has written a book that is 
deeply spiritual and highly practical in every respect. “Roy 
Burkhart has written the book for which the Church has 
been waiting. He deals with great wisdom with the whole 
range of problems involved in the Church’s ministry to men 
in the Armed Services. The book is replete with intelligent 
and practical suggestions.”’—Henry Pitney Van Dusen 


To be published: June 13 $2.00 
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War, Peace and Nonresistance by Guy F. 
Hershberger, Scottdale, Pennsylvania: 
The Herald Press, 1944, xv-+415 pp., 
$2.50. 


The immediate interest of this book is 
to present the teaching of the Menno- 
nites regarding war and peace and their 
attitude toward military service and con- 
scription. It contains more than this, so 
far more that a review cannot cover all 
the ground. Because of what it tells 
about Mennonite thought and action, 
much of which is unfamiliar, it deserves 
the often misplaced term of a “contri- 
bution.” It is profoundly religious, and 
convinced, but not belligerent or bitter. 

“Christian nonresistance,’ Professor 
Hershberger says twice, “is not a root 
but a fruit.’”? This doctrine of the Men- 
nonites jis an outgrowth of their concep- 
tion of the church and the kingdom of 
God and the Christian life, which de- 
scends from the Anabaptists. “The king- 
dom of God of which the New Testament 
speaks is made up of Christians who have 
experienced the saving grace of Cod in 
their personal lives.” Such Christians 
must be concerned for human good and 
may by their influence cause social 
changes for the good. But these changes 
are not the kingdom of God. “The king- 
dom is made up only of those who have 
been redeemed from, and called out of, 
the sinful society.”” A part of the life of 
this Christian community of the regen- 
erate which Mennonites emphasize on 
Biblical grounds is nonresistance to evil. 
“Nonresistance describes the faith and 
life of those who . . . cannot have any 
part in warfare because the Bible forbids 
it, and who renounce all coercion.” 

“Nonresistance and the State” sets 
forth the political issue of this teaching. 
“Biblical nonresistants” cannot bear any 
part in civil government, because this 
rests on coercion. But Mennonites con- 
sider government necessary in a sinful 
world, and think themselves obligated by 
the Scriptures “to an obedient and re- 
spectful attitude toward the state and 
its rulers.” They conform to the order 
of the state, until its command contra- 
venes the will of God. Then they refuse 
to obey, and suffer the consequences, 
never resist. Accordingly they do not ob- 
ject to conscription or to resulting service, 
unless this is connected with war, 

Of two chapters on “Biblical Nonre- 
sistance and Modern Pacifism” the first 


The Mennonite Position 


defines the attitude of the Mennonites 
further, by contrasts. They cannot be 
concerned with plans for international 
organization involving use of force—this 
is coercion. They dissent from the Qua- 
kers, because these, or many of them, 
participate actively in the affairs of the 
state, the explanation of the difference 
being partly that ““Many Quakers are not 
inclined to view the sinful nature of so- 
ciety as seriously as Mennonites do.’’ An- 
other cause of dissent is that “From its 
beginning Quakerism has been charac- 
terized by nonviolent coercion rather than 
non-resistance.”” Mennonites differ also 
from “Twentieth Century Pacifism.” 
This, the author says, “has been greatly 
influenced by the ideas of the social 
gospel,” his description of which latter is 
somewhat unjust. But the point of the 
Mennonite difference is that beneath all 
this thought lies the idea of a social 
salvation, to be sought by human effort, 
and an optimistic estimate of human na- 
ture, minimizing sin. This pacifism ac- 
cordingly aims at governmental actions 
which will make for a peaceful society. 
“It views the state as an instrument for 
the Christianization of the social order.” 
All this Mennonites reject, seeking only 
individual regeneration and the commu- 
nity of the regenerate. They vigorously 
reject also “nonviolent resistance.” In 
this connection. Professor Hershberger 
discusses Gandhi at length and disap- 
provingly. “Gandhi’s program is not one 
of nonresistance or peace. It is a new 
form of warfare. . . . Its purpose is to 
compel the enemy to give up.’ “Much 
of the popular pacifism of today,” he 
says, “is a mixture of religious liberal- 
ism, the social gospel and Satyagraha. 
Many pacifist leaders seem to think that 
Gandhi’s program is essentially Christian.” 
But Mennonites condemn the object 
and the methods of non-violent re- 
sistance, in Gandhi’s hands or those of 
western advocates. “New Testament non- 
resistance is concerned first with obedi- 
ence to God and the creation of loving 
brotherhood.” 


The second of these chapters, highly 
informing, considers the experiences in 
the present war of conscientious objectors 
of different views, Mennonites, Brethren, 
whose traditional position is the same 
but who show tendencies toward non- 
violence, Quakers, “absolutists.’’ It de- 
scribes the relations to Civilian Public 


Service of the churches and groups con- 
cerned, the working of NSBRO, the 
management of the camps by churches 
and the government, conscientious objec- 
tors in prison. Professor Hersberger says 
that “from the viewpoint of Biblical non- 
resistants like the Menno:.ites the C.P.S. 
system was about as satisfactory a solu- 
tion of the problem as could have been 
devised.” But “it was unsatisfactory to 
many objectors.” Before these which have 
been reviewed, are chapters worthy of 
comment, here impossible, which ex- 
pound the Mennonite understanding of 
the Scriptural basis of nonresistance, out-. 
line their inspiring history in Europe and 
America, and describe their experiences 
in World War I and “Post-War Migra- 
tion and Relief.”” The migrations of this 
people to avoid military service make a 
heroic record of fidelity to conscience, 
and their relief work ought to be better 
appreciated. 


A chapter at the close of the book on 
“The Service of Nonresistance to Socie- 
ty” shows no misgivings but repels criti- 
cism by asserting such service. The 
“Christian social order within the church 
brotherhood” is “a standing witness to 
truth and righteousness, challenging the 
sub-Christian world to something higher 
and better.”? Nonresistants think this “a 
nobler service to society” than thev could 
perform if they compromised their prin- 
ciples “to engage in the relativities of 
statecraft and political action.’”’ Another 
service of Anabaptist nonresistants, and 
Mennonites after them, has been the up- 
holding of religious freedom; the great- 
ness of this contribution to the good of 
the world is unquestionable. A third ser- 
vice is the maintenance of small, mostly 
agricultural but somewhat industrial com- 
munities, which actually exemplify Chris- 
tian brotherhood and thus “are a veri- 
table salt of the earth.” This book de- 
scribes a thorough-going, time-honored, 
practical expression of the principle that 
Christianity requires nonresistance to evil. 
Objections to this expression, it would 


seem, will be objections to the principle,’ 


not to Mennonite practice. 
Rosert Hastincs NicHots 


Biblical Theology 


The Significance of the Cross by F. W. 
Dillistone, Philadelphia: The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1944, 247 pp., $2.50. 

In this study of the atonement the 
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author’s expressed aim is to move “be- 
tween the two poles of history and the 
imagination.” (p. 12) He accordingly 
divides his material into two main sec- 
tions. First he places an historical attempt 
to evaluate the Biblical teaching of the 
Atonement under four main headings: 
Redemption and Salvation, Judgment 
and Justification, Consecration and Com- 
munion, Forgiveness and Reconciliation. 
For the second part he interprets the 
atonement by “imaginative comparison” 
in modern experiences and metaphors 
closely paralleling the historical sub-di- 
visions and describing the Cross as Re- 
demptive Conflict, Righteous Judgment, 
Creative Suffering, and Forgiving Love. 
A final chapter seeks to overarch the 
whole by a consideration of the “Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world.” 


The book grew out of a series of lec- 
tures on preaching the atonement, and 
its greatest use is probably for ministers 
who are seeking illustrative material for 
preaching. It is especially rich in material 
dealing with art and literature. Its New 
Testament assumptions are open to cri- 
ticism by “radical”? scholars, but on the 
whole the position presented is that of 
Dodd and Vincent Taylor. Now and then 
one feels that the rigid parallelism be- 
tween the two sections is more mechan- 
ical than self-evidencing and that here 
the author has allowed his “imaginative 
comparison” to be determined by the 
“deductive reasoning” for which he cri- 
ticizes Anselm. (p. 123) What seem to 
be the finest qualities of the work are its 
solid foundation upon the New Testa- 
ment interpretation of the Cross and its 
creative attempt to fashion a new theo- 
logical method of holding history and 
imagination in polar tension and thus 
avoiding alike the perils of historicism 
and the indefiniteness of much appeal 
to the religious function of the imagi- 
nation. 

J. 


Traveling the King’s Highway by Frank 
Dean Gifford, New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham Co., 1944, 190 pp., $2.50. 
A book of 31 short practical sermons 

by the Rector of St. Thomas’ Church, 

Mamaroneck, N. Y. Primarily intended 

for Lay Readers in the Episcopal Church, 

they will prove valuable to all who are 
interested in sermons that grow out of 
long years of parish experience. 

G.W.F. 


William Temple 


The Church Looks Forward by William 
Temple, New York: The Macmillan 
_Co., viiit+193 pp., $2.00. 


This is a volume of addresses that 
Archbishop Temple delivered during the 
tragically short period of his Primacy. 
It contains his moving enthronement 
sermon which has been so often quoted 
because of the way in which Temple 
emphasized the importance of the ecu- 
menical movement as “the great new fact 
of our era.” There are two statements of 
considerable historical importance in re- 
gard to Church Union. Both of these 
were directed toward the scheme for 
Union in South India. They show a side 
of Temple that has always been difficult 
for his non-Anglican friends to appre- 
ciate, a belief in the episcopate as in- 
volving an authority that comes in a spe- 
cial way from Christ in the Church, and 
as providing a safeguard of sound doc- 
trine. He had great breadth and charity, 
but at this one point he seemed to put 
something external ahead of the real 
strands of unity in the Christian com- 
munity. 

The title of the volume comes from a 
series of addresses that he gave in five 
British cities on the responsibility of the 
Church for the social order. Here he has 
restated some of the main ideas in his 
book, Christianity and Social Order, but 
there is a special interest attached to 
these addresses, because in the later ones 
he answers some of the criticisms levelled 
against the first one. The way in which 
Temple dealt with technical problems 
stands out with great clarity here, his 
emphasis upon the technical autonomy of 
aspects of the economic problem and his 
belief that it was important for the 
Churchman, even at the risk of appear- 
ing to commit the Church, to offer a spe- 
cific solution as an example of how Chris- 
tian principles might be applied. He said 
that “it is only by indicating the specific 
lines of action that you can claim atten- 
tion to principles themselves” but that 
“it is the principle, and only the prin- 
ciple, which the Church as such has any 
right to proclaim.” He puts in one sen- 
tence the best answer to Hayek and his 
American supporters: “It is quite true 
that every kind of planning involves some 
diminution of some liberties; but the 
chief enemy of freedom today is not an 
intelligible plan but the irresistible pres- 
sure of blind forces.” 


These addresses seem less carefully 
wrought than most of Temple’s writings. 
They add little that is new. They show 
how much as Archbishop of Canterbury 
his leadership was concerned with social 
problems, and how well he combined a 
radical diagnosis with political modera- 
tion. They remind us how incalculable 
was the Church’s loss. 


Joun C. Bennett 


The Angel of Peace by J. A. Comenius, 
translated by Dr. W. A. Morison. In- 
troduction by Matthew Spinka, New 
York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1944, 127 

pp., $2.00 


In his excellent account of Comenius, 
published in 1942, Professor Spinka 
called attention to the little treatise which 
the great Moravian addressed to the 
Dutch and English representatives who 
met at Breda in 1667 in the endeavor 
once more to compose the commercial 
rivalries of their two peoples and restore 
peace. There could hardly be a more 
appropriate time for the republication of 
such a restatement of the timeless plea 
of the Christian idealist for the establish- 


.ment of good will in the hearts of men 


as the only basis for enduring peace on 
earth. “But because what hath been done 
cannot be undone, what then shall we 
do?” The answer, of course, is that if 
Christians would but be content to do as 
Christ did and taught, “it were possible to 
adduce much that would serve to bring 
about an easy and rapid settlement of 
our quarrels.” Without that “the art of 
peace like the art of war hath been like 
a labyrinth, a wandering without end; 
like the boulders of Sisyphus . . . like the 
fleeing apples of Tantalus.’ The Angel 
of Peace could not have seemed very 
relevant or enlightening to the persons 
to whom it was addressed, nor does it 
make Christian pacifism seem any more, 
or less, efficacious on the level of prac- 
tical affairs than ever. One wonders a 
little how far Comenius was prepared to 
go with the concession that wars of re- 
ligion appear more excusable than wars 
for trade routes. But such queries are 
impertinent. Men will never remain en- 
tirely convinced that eloquence has no 
power to win the mind and change the 
heart. Comenius’s eloquence is of the 
sort no longer heard in pulpits, but 
though the vintage is very old, the wine, 
of its sort, is still very good. 


Seribner Books 


They Found the Church There 


The Armed Forces Discover Christian Missions 


The Chapel on Guadalcanal 
built by native Christians 


ACCORDING TO PAUL 


By 
Harris F. Rall © 


“One of the sanest books on St. Paul 
that we have seen. The point of depar- 
ture is exactly right” 

—The Witness $2.75 


* 


THE CHILDREN OF 
LIGHT AND THE CHIL- 
DREN OF DARKNESS 
By 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


“Dr. Niebuhr is a master of historical 
analysis and his powers are shown at 
their best in this critical discussion of 
the varying forms of the philosophy of 
democracy”—Christian Century $2.00 


By 


Henry P. Van Dusen 


An amazing, completely factual and inspiring record 
of what American service-men found in the Pacific 
islands when they came in contact with the natives. No 
more stirring chronicle of the real value of missions, 
as reckoned in American lives, has ever been told— 
and no other book that has come out of the war con- 
tains more exciting stories. $1.75 


THE GENIUS OF 
PUBLIC WORSHIP 
By 
Charles H. Heimsath 


“Is a notable contribution, in simple 

and concrete terms, on the values and 

techniques of public worship? 
—Pastor’s Journal $2.50 


* 


HOW TO THINK OF 
CHRIST 
By 
William Adams Brown 


“An unforgettable experience in read- 
ing. In reality, a final confession of faith 
by a late distinguished leader and 
teacher”—The Living Church $2.00 
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“‘Best’’ Sermons 


Best Sermons of 1944 edited by G. Paul 
Bates, New York: Ziff-Davis Company, 
1944, xxiii+-362 pp., $3.00. 


The title “Best Sermons” may seem 
to many readers to be presumptuous. It 
might truly be said that the sermons in 
this book are important, or outstanding, 
or even that some of them are great; 
but to suggest that from among the in- 
numerable sermons preached in this wide 
world of ours in 1944 the particular 
ones here included are the “best” is to 
make a pronouncement too large for the 
warrant of even ‘such an exalted ecclesi- 
astical authority as the religious editor 
of the New York Mirror, assisted though 
he was by the “balanced judgment, in- 
sight and impartiality” of clerical advis- 
ers, the majority of whom were cheer- 
fully prevailed upon to have sermons of 
their own included in the collection. 


A Commencement speaker at Union 
Seminary two years ago said that once 
when he was a little boy he saw his 
Grandmother reading from a large book 
of sermons. “Are sermons good to read?” 
he asked. And his Grandmother replied. 
“Yes, my dear, all sermons are good, 
but some are better than others.” The 
last part of that sentence is true of this 
book. The editor (who, as already indi- 
cated, is also the religious editor of the 
New York Mirror) has reached out wide- 
ly to get hold of sermons from men of 
many churches and from different lands, 
which seemed a good idea not only for 
the sake of religious inclusiveness but 
also for the sake of enlarging the pur- 
chasing public for the book. This, how- 
ever, has resulted in the inclusion of some 
sermons which are not “‘best,’’ and are 
not even good. Most of these, it may as 
well be said plainly, are from American 
Roman Catholics, It would be interesting 
to, know what feelings an intelligent and 
discriminating Roman Catholic layman 
might have if he should read the ser- 
mons in this book by Protestants and by 
Jews (not all of them great either, but 
nearly all of them too concerned with 
reality to be rhetorical) and should read 
too the noble meditation on Corpus 
Christi by his own Archbishop Lucey of 
San Antonio, and then should compare 
with these the noisy and sometimes ar- 
rogant dogmatisms of some of the other 
spokesmen for his church. 


In short, if and when one buys this 
book he will not have come into posses- 
sion of a pure vein of homiletic gold. Yet 
he will find here an exceptional number 
of sermons genuinely worth reading and 
pondering, not only for what they teach 
him concerning homiletics but because 
they have treasure for his soul. Nor will 
any reader of the Union Review be sur- 
prised to discover that some of the most 
rewarding sermons in the volume are 
from members of our own Union family, 
such as the opening sermon “In this thy 
day” by Dr. Coffin, and Dr. Molden- 
hawer’s sermon on “By what author- 
ity?” 

Wa Bowie 


Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling 
by Russell Dicks, New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1944, 233 pp., $2.00. 


The average clergyman, to whom the 
author in his preface addresses this book, 
may feel that he has already heard 
enough lectures and read enough books 
on pastoral calling and personal coun- 
seling. Nevertheless this book can be 
warmly recommended as containing fresh 
insights and invaluable ‘suggestions as to 
attitudes and techniques in pastoral work. 
It is written by one who has made the 
pastor’s work in the hospital, in the 
home, and in the consulting office, his 
specialty. The sections on ministry to 
the sick, on personal counseling, on deal- 
ing with young people’s problems, and 
on counseling in war time, are especially 
helpful. 

The author’s strength is also his weak- 
ness. His realization of the values and 
possibilities of modern psychological tech- 
nique has led him into unfortunate dero- 
gation of the quality of pastoral work 
accomplished by the average minister. 
After all, pastoral attention to the spiri- 
tual needs of individuals of the flock in 
deep perplexity is no new thing, and 
ministry to the sick, the dying, the 
shut-in, and the bereaved, has been su- 
perbly carried on by a host of devoted 
men in times past who knew nothing of 
the new vocabulary which has recently 
been evolved concerning these functions. 
In a brief book the treatment of some 
phases of the pastor’s work must neces- 
sarily be sketchy, but the discussion of 
the important subject of “Prayer” in less 
than four pages, seems to this reviewer 
inadequate, and in one of its main em- 
phases seriously misleading. 

Wa ter Davison 


Catholic History 


Church History in the Light of the Saints 
by Joseph A. Dunney, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1944, vi-+465 

pp., $2.75, 


Bearing Imprimatur, this book attracts 
attention as an authorized popular pres- 
entation of church history in the Roman 
Catholic version. In each of nineteen 
centuries a saint is depicted, and what 
are esteemed major events in church his- 
tory are recounted. Sometimes the saint 
is involved in events and is a strong in- 
fluence ; sometimes there is slight connec- 
tion or none and the saint throws no 
light on history. To report the chosen 
saints will be an informing review. 1st 
century, of course Peter; Paul receives 
three bare references. It is proved from 
Acts 15 that Peter was “the Head of the 
Church” and “the acknowledged Vicar 
of Christ.” Legendary material provides 
a circumstantial account of his work at 
Rome. 2nd, Justin Martyr. 3rd, Anthony. 
Tertullian and Origen, neither of whom 
could be in the list since not canonized, 
are casually mentioned as “erratic.” 4th, 
Jerome; Augustine gets very scanty at- 
tention. 5th, Patrick; the legend and 
miracle surrounding his figure are thick- 
ened rather than cleared. 6th, Benedict, 
besides whose personality the work of 
the Benedictine monks and the papacy of 
Gregory I fill the chapter. 7th, Colum- 
ban; only one sentence recognizes the 
greater Columba of Iona, for whom 
no connection with the papacy can be 
made out. 


The 8th century saint is Boniface, an 
inevitable choice. 9th, Ansgar. 10th, Ber- 
nard of Menthon, founder of the hospice 
bearing his name. These three chapters 
well picture affairs in Europe and Chris- 
tian missions in these centuries. 11th, 
Edward the Confessor. 12th, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, another inevitable choice; the 
first half of this century is called in some 
other histories “the age of Bernard.” The 
first three Crusades are described here. 
Thomas Aquinas represents the 13th cen- 
tury, which in orthodox Roman Catholic 
fashion is pronounced “an Age of Faith 
and of humanity’s highest achievements.” 
The vote of Protestants and of many 
others would be for Francis of Assisi, who 
receives four words. 14th, Catherine of 
Siena. 15th, Joan of Arc; here humanism 
is treated, and denounced, except for 
“Catholic philosophers, all too few.” The 
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reforming councils of this century are 
not mentioned. 


For the 16th century the saint is Igna- 
tius Loyola, who is contrasted with Lu- 
ther, “One the humble, obedient pilgrim, 
seeking more light on the will of God; 
the other a proud, resentful upstart, 
causing nothing but mischief in Christen- 
dom.” “The so-called Reformation . . . 
had done two gigantic evils; it had secu- 
larized life and played into the hands of 
the greedy State.” Over against this 
stands the restorative work of the Jesuits 
and the Council of Trent. The modern 
saints are less known. 17th century, St. 
John Baptist de La Salle, founder of the 
Christian Brothers. 18th, St. John Baptist 
di Rossi, an Italian home missionary, 
“paragon of priestliness.” 19th, St. John 
Vianney, curé of Ars, whose work as a 
parish priest moved Pius X to call him 
“the marvel of the whole human race.” 
This calendar closes with two American 
saints, both of the 17th century, the asce- 
tic Rose of Lima and Isaac Jogues, the 
heroic Jesuit missionary. Concerning al- 
most all the saints’ miracles are recorded, 
with evident belief, 


Judging Father Dunney’s recital of 
events as church history, an outstanding 
characteristic is that the choice and treat- 
ment of material are governed largely by 
the consideration of what was favorable 
or otherwise to the Roman Catholic 
Church and especially the papacy. Faults 
and evils in the church and the papacy 
are frankly described. But the ruling 
canon of historical interpretation is the 
interest of the church under the see of 
Peter. This necessarily colors the history, 
though Father Dunney rarely falls into 
such absolute errors as his statement that 
“Pope Sylvester . . . condemned Arius 
and his adherents at the Council of 
Nice”; it is an historical commonplace 
that Sylvester did not attend the Council. 
All heresies and schisms are either con- 
demned out of hand or ignored. The 
Eastern Orthodox Church is not men- 
tioned, or Protestantism after the Re- 
formation. The other chief characteristic 
of the book is the emphasis on monasti- 
cism and asceticism. This is obvious in 
the names of the saints beginning with 
Anthony, and is significant regarding 
the Roman Catholic ideal of the Chris- 
tian life. Father Dunney writes with en- 
thusiasm, with imagination, frequently 
uninhibited, and in colloquial or slangy 
style calculated to be popular. 


Rosert Hastincs NicHors 


Public Worship 


The Genius of Worship by Charles A. 
Heimsath, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1944, xiv-+204 pp., $2.50. 


Judging by numerous references, in a 

few months Dr. Heimath’s book has made 
a place for itself. This would be expected, 
for it is an interesting introduction to 
worship, of varied contents and catholic 
sympathies; and it appears at a time when 
worship is more and more coming into its 
own, as is observed in the last chapter. 
It opens with discussions of the nature 
of worship, in outward and inward mat- 
ters, in public ceremonial and “The Be- 
havior of the Soul before God.” Much 
that is seen in our churches enforces the 
need of such elementary teaching, given 
with such persuasive reason and religious- 
ness. 
The heart of the book consists of ac- 
counts of worship of various types, as 
these have been experienced by the au- 
thor—-Jewish, Roman Catholic, Eastern 
Orthodox, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Prote- 
stant Episcopalian, “Free Church’ and 
Quaker. These are presented in general 
with understanding and reverent appre- 
ciation, though some descriptions are 
more thorough than others. It would be 
hard to find in so many pages so much 
education in worship that is good for 
people of all churches, or so much in- 
fluence for ecumenical Christianity. The 
study of the Orthodox liturgy is parti- 
cularly commendable. Following this sec- 
tion there are essays on aspects of wor- 
ship, its relation to art, architecture— 
where the author delivers his mind about 
much unworshipful American church 
building—music, hymnody, the Christian 
year, Christian education, and “Public 
Worship and Social Action.” On these 
subjects Dr. Heimsath writes with vivaci- 
ty and freedom of opinion which some- 
times provokes dissent, and with consid- 
erable practical helpfulness. 

The classification “Free Church” 
arouses question. The “Free Churches” 
are said to be those in which “each 
church is a self-governing body”; it is 
surprising to find “Methodists” reckoned 
in this category. A type of worship cov- 
ering Baptists, Congregationalists, Disci- 
ples, Methodists, Unitarians and Univer- 
salists does not seem convincing, especial- 
ly when reference is made to “the scru- 
pulous Free Churchman who cannot 
abide the name ‘Sacrament,’ ” which cer- 
tainly would not applv to all those who 


are so styled. To tell the truth, Dr. 
Heimsath here describes the church life 
of his own Baptist communion rather 
than a type of worship. The words just 
quoted suggest a defect of the book, .in 
the field of the sacraments in Protestant- 
ism. Here it fails to reach the heights. 
Furthermore a Presbyterian might be al- 
lowed to remark that the treatment of 
the usage of his church shows a regret- 
table lack of knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the Reformed and Presbyterian 
tradition and practice of worship. 

But the last word ought not to con- 
cern shortcomings. Dr. Heimsath gives 
good introductory teaching about wor- 
ship, such as is needed among both laity 
and clergy, and gives it with contagious 
enthusiasm. Not to use the adjectives in 
a derogatory sense, he is chatty and 
folksy, which will strengthen his book’s 
appeal. It will be useful, as evidently it 
is already, 


Rosert Hastincs NicHois 


Where Are We in Religion by Joseph 
Fort Newton, New York: The Mac- 
Company, 1945, viii+82 pp., 
The title essay, “Where Are We In 

Religion,” opens this group of “spiritual 
studies” or sermons. Since we are search- 
ers, Newton concludes, there shall come 
from this present time a rebirth of the 
life of the spirit. God will pilot us to 
the undiscovered shore of human re- 
demption. The evangelical tradition shall 
share in bringing this new age to pass 
with science and democracy. The second 
essay, “The Lamp of Poor Souls” is 
based on a practice in the pre-Reforma- 
tion churches of England, and Christ is 
likened to such a lamp. Another sermon 
deals with the Holy Spirit, bringing to 
our remembrance the Christ we need. He 
tackles the difficult problem of evil in 
discussing a portion of the Lord’s Prayer. 
The answer given to the problem is de- 
scriptive rather than conclusive. The 
Christian apocalypse is called “The Fifth 
Gospel,” wherein we see the living and 
marching Christ of today’s need. The 
volume concludes with two sermons on 
the Easter theme. Newton’s sermons glis- 
ten with rhetorical polish. If they are to 
be criticized at all, it would be on the 
ground that they contain too many easy 
generalizations coming from a church- 
man who has rarely been questioned. 


Otto REIMHERR 


It All Happened Once Before by Roy L. 
Smith, Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1943, 136 pp., $1.00. 


This is a short story of the 8th and 
7th century prophets and their times. 
Writing in modern jargon, the author 
draws interesting parallels between mod- 
ern historical predicaments and_ the 
prophets’ age. Mr. Smith occasionally 
makes generalizations that could be qual- 
ified by the careful student, but, for the 
most part, he presents a satisfactory 
precise of the historical situations. The 
analogies drawn show a sympathetic in- 
sight, but tend to detract from the 
uniqueness of the prophets. Mr. Smith 
rightly emphasizes the concept of Mish- 
pat, “that social justice which is implied 
in the Covenant with Yahweh,” as the 
categorical imperative of prophetic re- 
ligion. 

This little volume can serve as an in- 
teresting introduction, in a popular sense, 
if the uninitiated reader does not commit 
the common fallacy of assuming that, 
having read this volume, he has mastered 
a field of study which demands and de- 
serves a lifetime of consecrated discipline. 

R.E.A 


Getting Acquainted with Jewish Neigh- 
bors by Mildred Moody Eakin, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944, 
100 pp., $1.00. 


This small book presents material 
which should be very helpful to teachers 
and leaders of church school children 
who are concerned about coping with 
the problem of anti-Semitism. The author, 
believing that prejudice can best be met 
through understanding based upon edu- 
cation, offers a program of study of Ju- 
daism which would be both enlightening 
and interesting for young children. 
Though this book is stronger on its sug- 
gestions for programs than it is on ex- 
planation of the Jewish beliefs, customs, 
and festivals, it does give the reader ref- 
erences as to where these explanations 
can best be found. It further provides 
examples of programs and projects which 
have been successful, and the final por- 
tion presents material which the teachers 
can use themselves in carrying out their 
programs: stories of great American Jews, 
background stories of the Jewish festi- 
vals, materials which would be useful in 
the suggested projects, and finally, four 
Jewish songs which could be used in the 
program of study. 


Smwwney T. Brown 
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Cultural Cooperation: Keynote of the 
Coming Age by Paul J. Braisted, 
Haddam, Conn.: The Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation, 1944, 28 pp., $0.10. 
Dr. Braisted, in this little pamphlet, 

seeks to answer five basic questions: what 

is cultural cooperation, what has been 
done already, what motives and attitudes 
must be oriented, what obstacles must 
be surmounted, and what urgent tasks 
must be undertaken? He regards cultural 
cooperation as the most basic necessity 
for the establishment of higher levels of 
international community—a _ necessity 
which he feels may be obscured by the 
more immediate considerations of war. 

It may not be ungenerous to suggest 

that by and large Braisted’s discussion 

contributes little to the thought of seri- 
ous students of the international question. 

His language very often smacks of the 

recent idealistic dubieties of Mr. Archi- 

bald MacLeish. 

NatHan A. Scott 


Many Creeds, One Cross by Christopher 
E. Storrs, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1945, 154 pp., $1.75. 

In this volume, the Moorhouse Lec- 
tures of 1943, Archdeacon Storrs of 
Northam, Western Australia, -explores 
the uniqueness of Christianity. He fol- 
lows a middle position between the 
Barth-Kraemer school of thought and 
the group holding that Christianity 
should move toward the goal of the com- 
plete unity of religious truth. Storrs con- 
tends that “besides the ‘supreme Revela- 
tion of God which begins in the Old 
Testament and culminates in Christ, 
there has been also a revelation through 
nature, history, reason, and conscience.” 
Storrs studies Hinduism, Buddhism, Is- 
lam, Confucianism, and Shintoism. He 
would share the Cross of Christ with the 
world in its wisdom and its power. 

Otto REIMHERR 


The Crisis of Faith by Stanley Romaine 
Hopper, New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1944, 328 pp., $2.75 
This book won the Abingdon-Cokes- 

bury prize for 1943, The first part con- 

tains a discerning analysis and appraisal 
of the intellectual and spiritual ills of 
post-Renaissance man. The second part 
presents a constructive re-statement of 
the relations bétween Christian faith and 
culture. The book as a whole is power- 
fully written, and draws skillfully on 
great literary, philosophical and theolog- 
ical sources. 

Daves E. Roserts 


Common Liturgy 


The Way of Worship by Scott Francis 
Brenner, Introduction by John R. Mott, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944, xxiii+-200 pp., $2.00 
This is an important book. It is schol- 
arly in its review of our heritage in wor- 
ship, and urgent in its message concern- 
ing the richer devotional life which all 
our churches should seek together now. 
The central emphasis of the book is upon 
the Holy Communion as the heart of 
Christian worship, and upon our need to 
rediscover the value of the historic Litur- 
gy and to bring back its beauty and 
reverence into Protestant practice now. 
In his introduction to the book Dr. John 
R. Mott has justly said: “The author has 
treated his vital theme with such sympa- 
thy, discernment, candor and reverential 
regard for the past as to generate among 
his readers an atmosphere in which men 
will not only loathe to differ, but what 
+. is more important, will determine to un- 
- ~ derstand, and, therefore, to draw toge- 
z ther in sharing vision, knowledge, experi- 
ence and insight. Without doubt the re- 
sult will be a decided acceleration of the 
ecumenical movement.”’ 

A brief summary of the chapter-con- 
tents of the book will show how much 
there is in it which every theological stu- 
dent and thoughtful minister can study 
to his profit. 


The first chapter, “The Way of Wor- 
ship in the Beginning,” is a review of 
what we know from the ancient Church 

_ fathers and from other ancient sources 
of the form and manner in which the 
Communion was celebrated in the Church 
of the first centuries, The second chapter, 
“The Way of Worship and the Word,” 
ae is an inspiring discussion of the relation- 
ship between the Sacrament and the 
preaching of the Word. The third chap- 
ter, “The Way of Worship and the 
Sacraments,” carries further the consid- 
eration of what a sacrament essentially is. 
: The fourth chapter, “The Way of Wor- 
c ship: its Externals,” is what the title 
: itself quite plainly implies; and the fifth 
chapter, “The Way of Worship: its Dis- 
integration and its Recovery,” is an ac- 
knowledgment of the carelessness in wor- 
ship into which Protestantism too often 
E has allowed itself to fall, and a plea for 
a new unity in a way of worship that 

7 belongs of right to the whole Church. 
ne To the main body of the book there is 
added an exceptionally valuable appen- 
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dix, which includes an Ecumenical Litur- 
gy in outline, a form of Eucharistic 
prayer, a note on “The Mercersburg 
Movement,” a bibliography, and a glos- 
sary of terms. 

Not all readers of the book will follow 
Dr. Brenner all the way in his glowing 
optimism as to the possibility of recov- 
ering a common Liturgy for all the 
Churches and of moving rapidly thus 
toward Christian unity. But it is far 
better to trust too much than to hope 
and adventure too little; and this book 
is an inspiring summons along a road 
which all worshipful people will want to 
follow. 


Wa.teR RussELt BowlE 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


WEYMOUTH’S NEW 
TESTAMENT 


In Modern Speech 


Written in beautiful contemporary Eng- 
lish, this translation clarifies many pas- 
sages in the older versions and gives ad- 
ded meaning and reality to New Testa- 
ment characters and teachings. That lay- 
men and ministers alike appreciate this 
reverent and scholarly translation from the 
original Greek New Testament is eviden- 
ced by its widely growing use in homes 
and pulpits. Last year alone over 33,000 
copies were sold. It is available in three 
styles: 


No. 1P. Pocket Edition $2.00 
No. 1. Regular Edition $3.00 
No. 1L. Leather Edition $5.50 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. 19 §S. LaSalle St. 
Boston 8, Mass. Chicago 3, Ill. 


WEY 
NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Book Notes 


Behold The Man, An Anthology of Jesus 
Christ edited by Ralph L. Woods, 
New York: The Macmillan Compa- 
ny, 1944, 565 pp. $3.00. 

Ralph Woods has collected a varied 
series of comments on Jesus as Man, as 
God, as Teacher, as Redeemer, as Leader, 
as Messiah, as Reformer, and as Prophet. 
This anthology serves as a_ universal 
testimony to the power of Jesus Christ. 
The adjective, “universal,” serves as a 
key to the scope of the comments. Par- 
son, pope, as well as friends and foes 
of the Christian church make up the 
contributors’ list. 


The Legacy of the Liberal Spirit by Fred 
G. Bratton, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1943, 319 pp., $2.75. 

Dr. Bratton defines the word “liberal,” 

It refers, he says, “to a way of life 

which emphasizes the primary importance 

of the person, the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, free press, free speech, constitu- 
tional government tolerance, the scien- 
tific spirit of inquiry, the rational out- 
look, social reform, popular education, 

a relativistic philosophy, and an ethico- 

social religion.” He surveys the Christian 

era in the light of his stated bias. Short 
biographical sketches serve as the motif 
and such characters as Origen, Erasmus, 

Voltaire, Paine, Darwin, and Dewey are 

included, Dr. Bratton does not like the 

status quo in any age. He concludes his 
: k with a most satisfactory bibliogra- 
phy. 


Daniel Evans, Teacher, Preacher, Theo- 
logian edited by Raymond Calkins, 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1944, 235 
pp., $2.00. 

This biography compiled by a Com- 
mittee from Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal School and edited by Raymond Cal- 
kins includes the short autobiography of 
Evans, two of his better-known articles, 
and one of his sermons. Frederick Page, 
Nels F. S. Ferre, Vaughan Dabney, and 
Raymond Calkins have presented the 
varied activities and accomplishments of 
this American personality who moved 
from coal mine to pulpit to lecture hail. 
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Paul for Everyone by Chester Warren 
Quimby, New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1944, 176 pp., $2.00. 

The title of this book bespeaks_ its 
scope and purpose. It is not a scholarly 
presentation, Paul becomes a meaningful 
personality for the uninitiated. But this 
is only the start of the study of Paul, 
and a bibliography could well have been 
included. 


Your Problem, Can It Be Solved? by 
Dwight J. Bradley, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1945, 213 pp., 
$2.00. 

Mr. Bradley presents a technique of 
problem analysis and solution. He sur- 
veys the causes of personal problems and 
enumerates the possibilities for their res- 
olution. One section is devoted-to the 
case-study technique, and includes, among 
others, the problems of the war bride and 
a successful man who has lost the zest 
for life. Sympathetic counseling is em- 
phasized, and a deep concern for human 
happiness is displayed by Mr. Bradley. 


The Threshold of Marriage originally 
issued in London by The Church of 
England Moral Welfare Council with 
an introduction by Almon R. Pepper, 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
31 pp. 

This little booklet intended for young 
people about to be married was compiled 
in response to Resolution No. 12 of the 
1930 Lambeth Conference of Anglican 
Bishops in England. It is not an ex- 
haustive survey of all the problems in- 
volved in marital relationships but it 
does include the major elements of mar- 
riage from a Christian point of view. It 
has had deserved appreciative reception in 
England. 


The Memorial Service by Andrew Wat- 
terson Blackwood, Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1943, 8 pp., $0.25. 
This brief pamphlet contains helpful 

suggestions as to the problems entailed 

in a memorial service. It is a supplement 
to The Funeral, A Source Book by the 
same press. 
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sentatives “with an order for five hundred 
; pounds” to be paid the Indians upon return of the 
prisoners. 


centuries by the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. 


Bn HUNDRED POUNDS was a sizable 
sum in 1762. Now, in the Fund’s 227th year of 
service to ministers, their wives and theological 
students, it is less than the average amount of 
protection carried by the Fund’s policyholders. 


Write for advice about your life insurance. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, D.D., PRESIDENT 


1805-07 WALNUT ST. « RITTENHOUSE SQUARE « PHILADELPHIA « PENNA. 


\ 
| 
: ‘ 
| f “Treaty of Lancaster” —In 1762 the Governor 
of Pennsylvania arranged a treaty with the : 
Indians at Lancaster to effect the release of 
missionaries held prisoners. The Fund sent repre- 
: the services rendered elergymen for more than two 7 
| 
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